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’ M: Shall we start with your education, the family educations since that is 
your main concern. 

C: Ah, well, I wanted to talk primarly about mine. 

M: Sure. 

C: Because I kind of wanted to show how being from an ethnic group, ah, you 

know well, it has, it is a minority anyway in the beginning. So I came from 
a family of 10. Well to do, my father worked for the railroad and the op¬ 
portunities for weren't available like they are now. There was a lot of 
discrimination when I was young but I was four years old when my, when I 
came to Laramie, my brother was 6 years old, there were two of us. My pic¬ 
ture there, which I can show you later. But he waited until I was 6 years old, 
in those days we could start when we were six, we didn't have to wait until 
we were 7. And so he waited until I would be able to start with him. And 
he started at Stanton School which is now gone, it's been built into, Bin 
Chang has these apartment houses here. And we had a teacher, her name was 
Bert White, she died oh, I think about 3 years ago. She was a spinster, and 
I often wondered how she could teach us Engrrsh when we knew none at all. We 

came, all we could speak was Spanish but in order to practice our English at 

# 

that time downtown were Kass£s is now, is what we called the Three Rules Store 
and I remember one time she sent me down there with some money to buy some 
thread and some needles and that way I could use the language, bring what 
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she wanted and also work with, you see with money. And often marveled 
how that woman taught us. Although now in later years in 1976 I had the 
opportunity teaching a family of four boys, I think they were from Mexico. 

The whole family came over and they didn't know a bit of English. And right 
here at Lincoln School I taught them English, in fact, here's a picture of 
me teaching them. So you see when I did this teaching I could, well I knew, 

I knew how to get started, I knew what was more important. I could identify 
with their needs. And one of the teachers said, "Well how did you do that? 

How did you get these children.?" Now they don't need a teacher. And they're 
speaking English. But that was satisfying, anyway, after we left Stanton we 
attended Nellie Illes for awhile. We lived on were the depot is now, that's 
where the company houses were because Dad at that time worked on the section 
and they provided the homes for us. Okay, so that's why we got to attend 
Nellie Illes schools then when the new depot was built they had to tear 
down the company houses, so then we moved over here on the west side and 
interesting enough the house next door was where we were raised. 

M: Oh, how neat. 

C: And this present house here was a paint shop that belonged to the May brothers. 
Oh they were painters. Some of them still live there on Hodgeman except of 
course they're dead. But then as I said was during the depression and mother 
didn't have a washing machine and many times I'd have to stay up and help her 
with the washing and ironing sometimes and maybe after 11 o'clock. I'd be 
doing my mess and studying, that was, but later on in years of course, after 
I was in high school but even then I was able to finish it. And mother had 
one baby after another and she'd wean one and I'd have to finish raisen it on 
the bottle. Cuz the other one had come or was coming you know, that sort of 
thing. But it was quite a lot of struggles but I was able to graduate in 1932. 
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So what is now the Junior High School and I was the first Mexican to grad¬ 
uate from this town. And that was very satisfying. I'd like to speak about 
communication between different people in different cultures. When we were 
going to here to Lincoln School, there was the family that lived right here 
on Thompson in the second house from the corner. By the name of Messier. 

Mrs. Messier was a big woman and she had two sons, Robert and William. Billy. 
Billy and Bobby. Well they were always picking on my brother and I when we 
were coming home? They would pick on us continuously. They'd throw rocks at 
us and insults and like, beat us up, you know. Well we'd come home and cry 
to mother and dad, well, they didn't speak much English so they weren't going 
to get involved. And one day I got up the courage and I said, "Now Joe, I'm 
going to speak to Mrs. Messier about this, this is enough." And she said, 
"Consuelo, why didn't you come tell me? I didn't know this was going on," 
she said. "This is going to be corrected." And I'm bringing this up to 
show that sometime there's a link, a failure in a line of communication. 

And if there is communication some of these prejudices will be erased. You 
know, although we've had a hard time. The Mexican people at that time there 
was a lot of discrimination. We'd go up town, for instance in the soda 
shops. We would go in and sit down but they wouldn't come and wait on us. 

And then be embarrassed and walk out. If we'd go to the movies we had to 
sit up way up there, way up at the very top. I won't say what the other 
nationality was. It was described as their heaven. And, but slowly 
things were erased. To the point now where I think that we are welcome, 
you know, recognized. On our own merit for what we are and I will say 
my father was a very proud man and wanted to give us an education and he 
would say I don't want my children ever to go on welfare. He said we came 
as immigrants to this country, he said, but none of us, I don't want ever 
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to be on welfare. None of us had ever been welfare. And I'd like to 
talk about the WPA in those days. You know many people have knocked 
the WPA. But when we were having problems my brother got a job with the 
CC corp, the CC camps up around the Medicine Bow area and this is one 
thing that I think could be done. You know you go up there now and 
forests are so dirty there are a lot of branches and oak trees and bush 
and when those corps were in there they would really would have them 
clean and they were nice. But another thing I liked about the WPA was, 
they had women going out and teaching the Mexican people the American 
cuisine. And this is how I learned the American dishes. The woman who 
came to our house, her name was Mamie Garrett and she was a Negro. She 
was from a pretty influential negro family of course negroes were looked 
down on too. But she was, had the education and would come to our house 
and she taught me how to can peaches and pears, fruits and vegetables, 
you know. And one thing that was so funny one time she taught me to stuff 
a turkey and she said, now you can either use bread or com bread, white 
bread or corn bread. Well we stuffed the turkey once with bread, oh, that 
dressing was so good the family liked it. So father said well we're going 
to invite the Delgottoes this Thanksgiving, Connie, Consuelo. Everybody 
called me Connie now but I was Consuelo then, which is my name and he said 
and I want you to stuff the turkey for us. But I got corn meal but instead 
of making the com bread first I used the meal in just like that and it 
was gritty, can you imagine, I was so embarrassed. But no one seemed to 
know the difference but I did later on. And then speaking about Maria 
Madigan. Like I said, her mother was my teacher in Catechism. Well she 
taught my brother and myself and of course we were poor and a lot of times 
we would get their hand-me-downs, you know their clothing and the girls 
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would come to us and is we couldn't we would distribute them to other 
families and we had a priest by the name of Father Nicholos who was the 
kindest man I think I have ever known. Evidently he had a bit of money 
on his own he had because he would go down to the Home Bakery and he 
would get day old rolls and bring on Sunday afternoons he would come and 
visit the different Mexican families. And bring them a little sack of 
those day old rolls. And I can remember what a treat it was for us and 
mother would have to cut them in half, we could only get a half. But 

we never had eggs we got a half an egg each. But however those were beau¬ 

tiful times because the families were so united. And later on in years 
after all the children grew up, my brothers and sisters of course, we had 
a bigger home there on Cedar street now it's still in the family. Still 
in the family and we would have our get togethers there, just beautiful 
times. But I would like to also speak about my, oh, I think I better 

finish telling you about myself. Well after I finished high school I 

did some substitute teaching children Spanish. A Spanish class at the 
high school. And then of course, I wanted to go to college but that was 
out of the question because we were poor. 

M: Were you the only Mexican then at the high school? 

C: At that time yes, there was another family by the name of Candelaria But 
I can't remember that any of those kids ever finished. Now the girls were 
still around. Some of them of the Candelaria family. But I can't remem¬ 
ber of anybody ever graduating. But I was telling you about, yes, so 
then since I couldn't go to college I wanted either to be a teacher or 
nurse. So I took employment with this Miss Cooper that has a Spanish 
style home there on Grand. Her brother was Major Cooper and neither of 
them were married at the time and they had to keep this home up because 
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they have oil wells and things around. Cooper Lake, a lot of oil prop¬ 
erties here in Wyoming. The Cooper Lake was named for the father and 
they also had a home in Africa. But they had to reside here a certain 
length of time in order to get royalities from the oil fields. So I 
worked for her as a maid. You know housekeeper. They had a housekeeper 
whose name was Mary Bell. And she had been a nurse during the First 
World War. And I use to talk to Mary you know, when you have time to 
sit for tea and tell her about my visions of being a nurse. Somehow 
she told Miss Cooper about this and at that time there was a Episopalian 
Bishop, was named Smuch. And Mrs. Smuch and Miss Cooper got together 
and they offered to send me to St. Lukes Hospital in Denver to train 
as to be a RN. And my father was furious because he felt that if I 
was going into a big town well, I oh, I was going to go astray. Later 
on after 1 raised my family, incidentially I raised five children by 
my ownself. After a disastrous marriage of ten years, my father had 
cancer of the prostrate, I took care of him, I was...by this time I had 
become a LPN. I had raised my family and I had gone to take this course. 

I had gotten my license to practice. I was a licensed practical nurse 
and I was working good at the hospital. And my father was sick, I took 
care of him. And he was only in the hospital about a half hour and then 
he died. He didn't...I mean I took care of him at home. But what I 
want to tell you is that all this time during his illness he was just saying, 
"Daughter I wish I had let you go, to take school," 

M: Did, how did you finally start your career of nursing? How were you able 
to go to school? 

C: Well, now I have to go back. 

M: Sure. 
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C: I might have, want to have this erased later on but I'm telling you just 

like it is. After I finished school well, mother was still having children. 
And I was just fed up so you know, I just decided well I was going to get 
married. What I actually did was I jumped from the frying pan into the 
fire. I was disappointed because I didn't get to go to college, I didn t 
get to go study to be a nurse. And so I got married. And after ten years 
of a very disastrous marriage well of course, like I said I got a divorce. 

And I raised my children. You'll have to excuse me what was the question 
that you asked me? 

M: You starting your training. 

C: Oh yes, and I still, well I tell you, the way it was at home if anybody got 
sick. Consuelo took care of them. Mother didn't have the fortitude, she 
fainted at the site of blood. They needed to see a doctor, Consuelo took 
them. Even when mother went to have her babies dad didn't go, Consuelo 
took her up there. Consuelo brought her home. And any little cut I took 
care of. Well it was just in me I just wanted to be a nurse. And so 
after, let's see, my baby was Consuelo, Consuelo was 2 or 3 years old when 
her father and I got divorced. Meanwhile 1 had worked at the railroad 
mind you. During the Second World War they were hiring women. 

M: Oh, how interesting. 

C: And I went to work there. I was jack-of-all-trades, master of none you 
might say. And so after I stopped working at the railroad I went to work 
for the University. In the Athletic department, I was there for 5 years. 

And then I decided I wanted to go and train to be a nurse's aid. And that 
is how I got started. I worked as a nurse's aid for two years and then 
the opportunity for these classes came up for LPN's and I took the course 
and passed it. And that's how I started my career and that lasted 20 years 
at the hospital. And mostly I'd work the night shifts. Eleven to seven be- 
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cause that way the children were in bed when I left them and in the 
morning I was there to get them breakfast, send them to school, and then 
I'd take care of my business, sleep awhile get up and I'd be there when 
they got home from school. So that's the way I started and I just re¬ 
tired in 1972. But I really loved that. The last 6 years I spent in 
the OB department. Circulating and delivery room. 


M: Yes, it sounds that way. I want to back-track too. The women of the 

WPA that came to teach cooking. Were they middle class women or women who 
needed a job during the depression? 

C: No, well maybe, I would have said was, I don't think she was in our category 
of being poor but I think she was from tie middle class. She had a fairly 
good education. She was a lovely girl. 

M: What did people think about them. Coming in and teaching? 

C: They welcomed them but you know, I noticed nowdays this isn't excepted 
as well, but I can see why because now we have the television, you have 
radios. My father had a radio and nobody could touch it, he was the 
only one that he said, now it has it's sight to the operation nobody 
can touch it but me. But now we have radios, we have television sets, and 
we have programs that are more accessable about nutrition, health, you 
name it, so...I know that the Snowy Range chapter has women that can go 
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out and do these things. People don't seem to be interested and I notice 
they do go out for the sewing classes. And oh, I'm sure that there are 
some especially the people who come from Mexican mix-more recently and 
say the South American women and the Vietnamese, well not, we don't have 
very many Vietnamese, but Chinese and other foreign nationalities. I 
know they attend some of those. They have some here at the neighbor¬ 
hood and in the adult classes and so... 

M: Did you see them as outsiders coming into your community, see them as 
outsiders? 

C: Oh no, we welcomed them. Primarly because you see in those days everybody 
knew everybody else. 

M: Oh, it was very much smaller. 

C: Yes, it was a smaller community and you knew the people there was a lot of, 
there wasn't the distrust that there is now. 

M: Well was the west side considered different from the rest of the community? 

C: Well, there was a line, the tracks was the line most definitely. But 
even so you know, I don't know whether it was in later years, I mean I 
dealt with the public as a nurse but I seem to know the people with dif¬ 
ferent backgrounds and different status of life, you know what I mean. 

M: Yea, I understand. 

C: You know what I mean? 

M: Yea, sure. What was it like working on the railroad? 

C: Well it was fun, except for me it wasn't so much fun because I looked like 

heck. You see I was so fat I weighed 180, well I weighed much more than 

I do now. And I had to wear overalls and a jumper and then we wore these 

bandannas, you see. 

M: Right. 
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M: How were women viewed by other men on the railroad? 
C: Well, at first they were resented. 


M: Would you ever have considered marrying outside your ethnic group? 

C: Oh no, it wasn't even possible because we didn't mingle that long, much, 
we went to school but that's as far as intermingling that's as far as it 
went, nothing, social, you see, so there was no opportunity of meeting 
anyone else. 

M: Then in school were you kept out of social groups, were you kept out of 
groups and... 

C: No, I never attended because I didn't have time, I didn't have the clothes 
to wear. I just didn't have the time period. Besides who was going to 
take me? My father wouldn't let me go alone in fact after I finished school 
I remember there was a Philippino boy who was attending college and someone 
told him that I could tutor him in Spanish and my father allowed me to 
tutor him and then the boy in appreciation when I wouldn't take any pay 
because my father raised us to do favors you see. 

And when this boy said, "Well, would you 
consider letting me take you to the movies?" So I asked my father, of course, 
I couldn't go to the movies you see it was that sort of thing. 
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Did that cause problems? When they eliminated jobs for women? Was there 
any place else where they could go to? 

No, I don't believe that there were any problems. Because, well, there were 
other jobs, in fact, now right now, you see all the lists of ads in the 
paper, it s a job a woman oriented town. You know, my son came from Denver 
recently and he said, "My look at these ads, there's just jobs for women 
not for men." And I think to a certain extent it was that in those days. 

I mean, they went to work in motels or restaurants or whatever. 

What exactly did you do on the railroad? 

Well, it was very interesting. I had a job as cleaning the cab windows of 
the engine and believe it or not as heavy as I am I could swing myself from 
the inside of the cab out of the edge and up the ledge to see, to get the 
outside and it was quite a chore but I got to be pretty agile. And then I 
had a job on the turntable of lighting up the turntable to bring these 
engines off the main tract and line them up into the roundhouse. Then I 
had a job as laborer, cleaning the pits out. 

It was heavy work. The boiler makers would go into the in¬ 
side of the engine and if they had to put new bricks inside the boiler they 
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would chop, chip, these rock out and they'd be throwing down into the 
pits so then the laborers, us women, or whoever, well, had to come along and 
had to shovel those stones out into wheelbarrows and cart them out to where 
ever the dump was. It was a dirty job. And I would also sweep the round¬ 
house and we would hose off the stalls. I had a job cleaning the rods that 
turned wheels that was an outside job, and it was very dangerous in the 
winter time. I remember one time I, see we would spray these grails, for¬ 
get what their called with some disolet of some kind and then hose that 
sprayed hot water, we would wash it off or it would eat those, what would 
they be called, those things that would turn the wheels. 

M: Yea, I know what you mean. 

C: Well, anyway, one night it was in the winter time and it was dangerous, you 
know, how things fog up and there was that much space between both tracks 
and I was right here cleaning this engine and another engine was coming up 
the other track to get off the turntable and I didn't hear it because their's 
was suppose to toot the whistle and for some reason I didn't hear it and 
before you know that engine's hit the hold, the tale of the holds. And it 
just spun me around and it could have thrown me under the wheels. And I 
was so thankful because it was just foggy with that hot water and the cold 
air we would come in without, just icicles on our pants, on our overalls, 
it was very, very dangerous. 

M: Did you get comparable pay to what the men were getting before they went? 

C: I think it was, I think it was but, of course, you see, we weren't boiler 
makers, we weren't machinists helpers, we weren't electricians, we weren't 
even the men who serviced the engines, they got a lot higher pay but it 
was you know...(can't understand)... the laborers. 

M: Were there any women up beyond a laborer? 

C: No, never. 
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M: Never. 

C: Well, they had what they called suppliers, I think, they got their, the 
girls that took big cans of oils and of course they got a lot more pay 
for that. 

(End Side One) 

M: What about benefits on the railroad, did you have benefits? 

* C: The very same thing that the men had. 


M: How did you juggle having children? 

C: Well, Consuelo was the last one. 

M: Was she... 

C: She was born in 1942, so she was my last child this was when I went to work 
for the railroad and then all at the hospital. 
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M: I talked to one wrnian over, I talked to a woman from an old Laramie family 
on the other side and she mentioned that during the depression during the 
years after single women who worked were not thought well of. 

C: Well, that's why my father wouldn't let me go to Denver to take this training 
but as far as the other I think it depends upon the job you had, like it, 
a waitress would be looked down on. If you were in the wrong atmosphere 
because people were very critical then, you know. 

M: Yea, and there seems to be some feeling on her part that there's something 
wrong with single women and why weren't they married. And once they were 
married, of course, you would not work. She didn't seem to understand 
that there would be people who would need to work and make a living for them¬ 
selves even if they were married, in the sanction of marriage. Did you 
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ever find that women thought, why you were working because you were mar¬ 
ried? 

C: No, I don't believe I got that impression. I must say that I think I did 
something foolish. I worked when I didn't have, and I shouldn't have. 
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C: Well, it was expected, especially in our culture the man, is oh, he's the 
boss. And the woman has to do what he says whether it's right or wrong. 


M: Yes, was it talked about, did people know, they knew what was going on maybe 
in their own family but did they know... 

C: Oh, yes, we knew about different families and what was going. 


(page 16, deleted by Rocha) 
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M: Did you have friends that you could speak about this, did you have close 
female friends? 

C: I didn't get out because I was raising my family. 


M: Did you feel like you lost something because you didn't have a female friend 
or was it so central in your family? 

C: No, we had other friends that would come in you know, usually the mothers 
discussed their daughter's misfortunes or their sons misfortunes, so I 
knew that there was some sympathy, you know, that some people were sympathic 
that they understood the problem so, speaking about friendships, you know, 

I really haven't a close buddy-bosom friend you know, but I do have ac¬ 
quaintances that have and, mother used to say this, it's better to have a 
friend that will last then one-that's fickle, you know this visiting every¬ 
day back and forth and I don't believe in that. I believe in something 
that is stable, that will last. That's the way I feel about it and I 
only have one friend and I met her on the railroad and she's American girl, 
an Anglo girl, incidentally, her name was Jewel Woods and she died of cancer. 
In fact she's renting the little house in the back, she rents from me. But 
I met Jewel on the railroad. She's an Adventist, on day she said, "Connie, 
wouldn't you like to go to church with me, Saturdays?" I said, "What do 
you mean, you go to church on Saturdays?" "Yes," she said, "why don't you 
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come,” and she's the sweetest thing. She said "Why don't you come with me?" 
"Well," I said, "I'll go with you if you come with me to my church on Sunday." 
"Okay," she said. Well she never did go because I joined her church. And 
she's the only one that I can say we're just like sisters, we share food, 
we share of our means, we help one another and through the years she's really 
been one of my best friends. 

M: Is she well, does she get out at all? 

C: She's a worker, you wouldn't know that she's dying of cancer. About six years 
ago they didn't. Well she had a mastectomy and then eventually they did an 
exploration and found that she had a big cancerous tumour in her abdomen and 
they gave her five months to live and that woman is still alive. You know 
why? She works for the Lord . She makes quilts and sells them to get money 
to get for funds for the church. She helps anybody and everybody and she's 
well know here in Laramie. 

M: I'm wondering the ideas. (Turn off tape) Do you want to talk about health 
care at all? 

C: Oh, there's just one more... 

M: Sure, good. 

C: Oh, well, your going on something, I had club and social experiences but it 
doesn't matter. But health care I think I mentioned it was adequate but 
cuz my father was always very concerned a parent and it was adequate as far 
as dental care and whatever you know, and I think I provided also for my 
children I don't believe that I can say anything else unless you can think 
of a question to ask. 

M: What about childbirth and those types of things. Were those considered issues 
that there might not have been any proper perparation? 

C: Well, I'm glad you brought that up. Because it was very interesting. 
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Well, 

in those days you know, the women didn't go to the hospital, it wasn't until 
later years that women had to go to the hospital to have a child. 


the care was adequate. It was 

marvelous. 

M: But when you had your children you did go up to the hospital? 

C: Yes, by that time then, in fact mother had one child, in fact she had a 

child when I had my first child we were in the very same room only her 

child was born dead, that was her last child and we were both in the hospital. 
That's the only time that she had a child in the hospital. 

M: Your mother? 

C: My mother. 

M: That's fascinating. 

M: What about the doctors, did you find that the doctors were... 

C: Well, that brings to the mind. They were good but we had one experience 

of which I always thought that my father should have done different. My 
father was a very loyal man of principles and to friends and associates. I 
had this sister, Isabelle, by that time we lived on Hodgeman just a couple 
houses up the street there on Hodgeman. Isabelle got sick, she was 10 years 
old and she had pneumonia. The doctor later diagnosed it was typhoid pneumonia 

father would not change doctors and 

we would say, well dad she's not getting any better, suggested to him shouldn't 
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we take her to the hospital? "The doctor knows best, the doctor knows 
best." Well my sister died. So two weeks after Isabelle died another 
brother got it, typhoid pneumonia. 


But in those days they didn't send people to 
the hospital to often, I think it was because people didn't have any 
means to pay. They just didn't have it. Did you know that my father's 
take home pay they use to get of course, like now they do every two weeks 
they got payed $25 to pay rent, utilities, to buy food for 10 people, 
for 12 people can you imagine? I remember one time we had nothing but 
beans to eat not even salt to put in those beans. Just before pay day. 

M: Yea. 

C: Those were the days. 

M: Was there any, did you ever find any discrimination against the Mexicans in 
the health care? 

C: In the health care? 

M: Either from getting treatment or yourself as trying to enter the profession? 

C: No, of course, by this time this was when I entered it was already in the 
50's it was 54'. Well in fact, I went as a nurse's aid in the 1952. No, by 
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then things have kind of straightened out. 


M: I hope I never have to buy a house. 

C: Well, you know, I think people are beginning to realize that there are 
good and bad people in any nationality and give the credit where credits 
due. 

M: I hope so, it's about time. Did you want to talk about club experiences? 

C: Well, the only thing that I wanted to tell you was a social experience. When 
I was 14 years old a musican came to town. He was a Mexican, by the name of 
Francisco Garcia, and at this time like I told you there wasn't anybody 
my age but I kind of...the Garcia family lived next to the house, to this 
one, there was the Nagratte family and they had two girls, one girl here 
but they were older than I was so I kind of ran to them because I had no 
one to associate with. This man came to town so he thought well, here are 
these young girls, and Tony. Later called her Tony, her name was Antonia, 
had a brother named Frank and he said, "How would you," of course I would 
say they would say kids, but, "how would you young people like to learn to 
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play instruments?" Well fine. So my father got me a mandolin Tony 
learned to play the violin, her brother played the guitar. Of the Negretta 
girls one Anna played the violin and Maria played the banjo and they had 
an uncle who played what they called the mandolone, it's a sort of a 
mandolin but it's real big. Well this man taught us, would you believe 
he taught us how to read notes and in order to do this he'd bring a book 
and here was a scale and we'd say do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, ti, do...do, 
ti, la, sol, fa, me, re, do, do, do. And I forget the different exercises 
but we would have to sing them and then we'd learn to play them. So here I 
was only 14 years of age, well in those days if they had baptism or wed¬ 
dings it was a community thing and I remember here in this house one of 
my brothers or sisters was baptismed that was a big feast they'd have a 
dinner and mother had scrubbed the floors, dad would put great big old 
light blubs and they'd clear out the furniture and bring in chairs and have 
a big old dance. Well, we got so good, believe it or not, that we played, 
we would be asked to play at these social events. And it was fun it was 
fun and later on because I was raising my children I needed the money I 
sold the mandolin for $5 when I married Mr. Rocha he played the guitar 
and I said you know I used to play the mandolin , I said, I think I'll 
get one and I got electric pickup and he and I played. 
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M: Sounds fun. 

C: Then the only clubs I've been in, you know, having anything to do with 

like the VFW for awhile and I belonged to the Latin American Club but then 
when 1 became an Adventist, we don't participate In a lot of these things. 
So I just dropped out but when I was in with the Latin American Club I 
went as delegate to the, their conventions but that's been the extent to my 
involvement with clubs. In school I was on the PTA, I was rule mother, I 
sang at the mother's singer group. 

M: Did the Latin American Club, was that mainly a social club or was it a 
community... 

C: Well, it started out as being a social club cuz I'll tell you that dis¬ 
crimination bit again. At first the Mexican's couldn't rent a hall or 
place to have a dance. When they did get permission I know we've had 
activity had the Quadradamgle Club at the Connor Hotel and at the Bloody 
Bucket, at the Twelve Mile Inn, at the Nine Mile Inn. But they always 
ended up fighting and tearing up the place so it got so they wouldn't 
rent anyplace for the Mexicans see. So some 

of the people you know, the community minded you know, a lot of people 
said well let's just get our own place and this is how the club got 
started. 

But I think they 

still have girls running for queens and they represent this district and 
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they go to Ohio you know, and all the other different states that belong to 
the federation. I think they do give scholarships too. 

Based on talent and personality, you know, the usual. 

M: Um. 

C: But I don't belong any more. 

M: Did, was it mainly a time thing, that you weren't a member of many clubs or 
was it.. . 

C: Well, it was only while I was out of the Adventist Church. 

I don't belong to them now. Cuz our church frowns on it, 
on that participation. 

M: I think maybe we should stop now. 

C: All right. 
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Consuelo Rocha 

Interview Date: October 30, 1979 

Interviewer: Melanie Gustafson 

Place: her living room. 

Telephone: 745-7134 

Second Interview 

Wyoming Heritage in Contemporary Values Project 

C=Consuelo 

M=Melanie 

M: Did you think of anything more after we talked last time? Any other things 
we didn't get to? 

C: Not really I just haven't, usually when I start talking I talk. And we did have 
quite a long period so I think we covered, unless there's some areas that you 
want to talk to me about. 

M: I was wondering if maybe you could tell be alittle bit more about working on 
the railroad. 

C: Well, how much did I describe? I told you about working the roundhouse and 
cleaning out the pits and what I want to emphasis is because of my figure my 
being so heavy, I was, I felt so embarrassed wearing overalls and then we wore 
these bandanas and you know, and actually I thought I looked like Aunt Jemima 
because I was much heavier than I am now so I was very self-conscious but of 
course, there were a lot of women that really looked glamorous. 

M: Really? 

C: A lot of em. 

M: How would they be they be able to do that with such hard work? 

C: Oh, they managed you know. Women are very vain, some women and, but I started 
as the laborer and then as certain positions were opened, they were: up for bid 
and a person could bid on them but it was rather hard. Some of them were little 
to hard for me. There was one job in an oil house they called it. This is were 
the women would take these heavy oil cans and get up in the cab of the engine and 
they would fill the oil reservoirs and in the winter time there was so much fog 
and you know, and these engines where letting off steam anyway and it was very 
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dangerous because there wasn't much space between both the tracks and I was 
very much afraid of going there and you know, you get in a fog, you get dis¬ 
orientated and I could have run into a train and got one of the engines and 
got killed so 1 didn't bid on it. Finally they, the Union Pacific Company de¬ 
cided they were going to do away with the women and, ah, this was a strategy 
they offered women jobs that they felt they couldn't have filled, positions 
they couldn't fill, positions that were more for men and so they just had to 
quit, plain out quit. 

M: They couldn't stay at the job they were already at? 

C: No, no, no. See what they did they were pretty smart, they abolished the wo¬ 
man's job and then offered her a job that a man would have to do. 

M: Why did they want to get rid of the women? 

C: Well eventually, well you see during the Second World War. 

M: Oh, yes, jobs for men. 

C: Yes, all the men, the young men were taken overseas and so these jobs were 

opened for women. And then when the war was over, this was when this happened, 
the men started coming back so they made it pretty hard. The only ones that 
were eventually left were the women who worked in the coaches, in the passen¬ 
ger's coaches. 

M: What would they do there? 

C: Well, they cleaned, they cleaned the bathrooms and swept of f the coaches and 
they supplied the trains with what was needed, you know, towels or blankets, 
pillows and I understand, I don't know if just recently, I think there is still 
some women employed in Cheyenne but eventually here everything was closed out 
they eventually the roundhouse. 

M: Well, that was working in the coaches, that would have been traditional women's 
work, it wouldn't, I mean men wouldn't want that job would they? 

C: Uh, well, yes, yes. That all those jobs were men's jobs. They never had wo¬ 


men until the war. 
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M: And then when the men came hack from the war they needed to get rid of the 
women? 

C: Well, as I said this is why I think those women are still there. Because they 
couldn't offer them an engineer's job or a conductor's job or you know anything 
more specialized, since they were just considered laborers. So this is why 
they have stayed on. I have two sisters that worked for 13 years, they lasted 
that long, 13 years they put in and other girls here in town. 

M: Why did you leave? 

C: Because this was offered to me, this job that I told you that I was afraid to 
take. I was afraid to undertake and I, well, I knew it would be too heavy for 
my back and you had to take these big old oil cans and go up into these cabs and 
those are high and I just felt my back couldn't stand it. 

M: Were you stuck for a job after that or... 

C: No, oh, I always found a job from there I went to the University of Wyoming. 

And I worked in the men's athletic department. Used to be at Talbit Hall on 
Grand Avenue where I think Laura White, that first hall is where you have all 
these, landscaping on the corner of 15th. That was Talbit Hall that use to be 
an orphanage, belonged to the Episopalian church many, many years ago there was 
an order of sisters, first it belonged to the Gathloic sisters, they had ah, 
oh, like a refugee home there for people or and . n the Episcopalian church 
took it over and I think it was a residency hall for male students. And then 
the University took it over and they made it into the athletic hall and they 
had a kitchen in the back and I was head housekeeper there in fact my friend 
Jewel Woods, her mother-in-law and I worked together. Now Mrs. Woods is now 
91 years old and she lives at Bethesda Center. And she is so alert and we often 
remember you know, all the work we use to do and how we got along so well. 

M: Why, you met Jewel when she was working on the railroad also. Why did she leave 
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the railroad? 

C: I don't recall you might ask her that, I don't recall. As I said I don't know 
why she left, I can't remember. You know there are a lot of things that are 
brought back to me by even my children, things that I don't remember and they 
say, Mother do you remember when we did this or this happened or that happened 
and slowly it comes back. 

M: I'll ask her about that. What was the, I remember from your last interview, when 
you talked about working the night shift when you were working at the hospital, 
where were your children, who took... 
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C: I think my eldest daughters, I think, went with me, sometimes I went alone. 

But when we were talking about when I was working at the hospital, the arrange¬ 
ment was that you see that's why I worked the midnight shift all the time be¬ 
cause I would go to work say at 10:30 while by that time the children were a- 
sleep and then I'd be home by 7 in time to get their breakfast and send them 
to school and then of course I would sleep until noon or afternoon and get my 
work done or do the shopping, pay the bills and then I'd be around when the 
children came home and fix them supper and then I'd go back to bed around 7 
and sleep until 10. 

M: Who took care of them between 10:30, when you went to work? 

C: They were alone. 

M: They were alone. 

C: In this little house, it was right there by my folks you see. 

M: So that was okay. 

C: Oh yes, and we had a telephone so they could communicate. I think when they 
were younger before we moved into the house, of course, mother babysat. And 
I don't know if you remember that we talked about the babysitting, you know. 

If we didn't have, if we couldn't take our children we just didn't go. There 
was no such thing as a babysitter. I don't know when that started, I can't 


remember. 
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Photographer. A lot of women have told me that. Things have changed so much now 
and it s really puts people out if you bring the children and sometimes I feel 
real resentful and nostagic from the old days when people were more willing to 
help and they had kids that you helped take care of. 

C: Yes, that's right it's like I was telling Melanie about how mother and this 
Mrs. Condilo, our neighbors, they looked after each other when they had their 
babies. In those days they had them at home. And they took care of each other 
you know. 

M: In each other's houses'? 

C: Yes and lucky they weren't pregnant at the same time or had their deliveries 
at the same time. 

M: Do you compare the old days to now, compare the 30's and the 40's to now? 

C: In what way? Do I like these days better? 

M: Yea, or the other days? 

C: Well, in a way I like it now because there's more security. Of course by this 
time I have established myself enough that I feel secure. But, in, but I miss 
the old times because people were more neighborly were, they were more willing 
to help one another, they were more sincere and the, what I like best about it 

all was that people had time. I can't understand why now because now we have 

automobiles why are we so much more busy now then we were then? We had to 
wash by hand and iron and now a lot of things are wash and wear, you know, you 
don't have to press things but it seems like a persons always in a hurry now and 
my biggest enemy is the clock. I just have to keep watching the clock, not so 
much because I can relax now. But I'll tell you, taking care of Jewel is a 
full-time job. I'd fix her meals and she comes over here to bath and I help 
her bath and wash her hair but I don't regret one bit of it. She's a beautiful 

person. And if you want to meet her, why we can go over there. 

M: Were there somethings that you would do for entertainment? That you would do 
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outside of what your children did, just for yourself? 

C: I didn't have much leisure time, I didn't, in fact I never went anywhere, per¬ 
haps to a movie once in a while oh, maybe because of my financial situation I 
want to save the money for the needs of the children or thats about it. Pos¬ 
sibly visiting once in a while on Sunday or when ever I had time, on a day off. 

And I didn't do much dancing. In fact I met John at one of the dances and 

that's about the only time I ever went to a dance. 

M: What about going back to the change between you know, say the 30s and 40s and 
now. This is one of the things we talked about last time, about the different 
role of women in the home and the dominance of men over the women. Do you feel 

that that has changed, do you see that different in your children's homes than 

it was in your home? 

C: Well, speaking about that, there are many aspects because of the different types 
of husbands one of my girls married. Some have been irresponsible and this 
particular one daughter that I told you whose son just got married, they have 
worked together and I think some of the women you know nowdays they have to 
work, usually to help the husbands, in order to keep the home or have a home, 
a nice home and to provide the proper education for the children. They work 
together. I was recalling when you mentioned the fact that one lady whom you 
interviewed said that in the olden days if a woman went out as a waitress it 
was frowned upon. But that was because her circumstances required it. I don't 
think that she went to work because she wanted to. But now I do notice it's 
different and I think it's happened in my own life. But since my first marriage 
didn't work out my husband really didn't take care of us. When I took over the 
responsibility of raising my five children I became so independent that when I 
remarried, now John didn’t want me to work, and I insisted on working. Because 
I felt, well, if the marriage doesn't work out what will I have to fall back on, 
I wanted to keep up my seniority. And I think that is the mistake that many 
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women make nowdays. Instead of letting the man take over completely the 
responsibilities and I think that is the reason there's so many irresponsible 
men too. I think the women have spoiled them. They've taken over too much. 

M: What about when the household needs both incomes? You know they can't get by 
on just one income, they need both people bringing in a paycheck. What do you 
think about that? 

C: Well, I think it's all right if they share it and use it for the good of the 
family. 

M: Well, did you see that the work that you were doing was good for your family? 

C: I don't think I understand. 

M: That you were making money that was contributed to your children and your family. 
Wasn't that a positive thing about your working? 

C: Oh absolutely, absolutely. In fact see when John and I got married we had 

ten children between us. And of course, he took care paying the rent and pro¬ 
viding the food but in those days of course salaries weren't very big and so 
naturally I had to earn money to provide things for my children that they 
needed to supplement. So I think in that regard if the man and woman can 
work things out between them. So that there won't be fighting over the money, 
say that he's paying all the bills and she's saving her money that's not right. 

I don't think, so I don't think it is. I don't know if that answered your 
question. 

M: Yea, when you were working did you feel more in touch with some of the community, 
the political concern of the community? 

C: Yes, I was involved, I was involved. In fact I was asked to to serve in the 
democratic party. But see my problem I couldn't, I didn't have to much time 
because my main concern was earning a living to support my family. And so I 
couldn't get to involved. I joined some clubs say like the VFW, what else, 
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Latin American Club I went as, served as a delegate when I, you know, to a 
convention when I was in the Latin American Club and I always tried to help 
in the civic you know, work and things in the community. 

M: Do you remember some of the things that were, are important to you? That you 
would definitely go out and do? 

C: Well, that only thing that I could remember, that I ever did was when I offered 
my services to help teach these children. You know when they needed someone in 
the schools. And of course when my children were in school I was on the PTA my 
mother and I helped on that capacity too. 

M: Participating in, taking an interest in your children’s education, was that 
important? 

C: Oh yes! Very much so and sometimes I think this is where someone of the lacks 
of the children, the mother's don't take an interest, say for instance when 
they have open house at school some parents don't even go to see what their 
children have done. They have no interest to talk to the teachers or call them 
to see why they think their children are failing in their grades. And you know, 
after I raised my family, I raised Linda and I was always interested in what she 
was doing regardless whether I was working or sleeping or busy or sick or what¬ 
ever and I think all the parents should and I think they should cooperate with 
the teacher instead of turning upon the teacher you know, I don't believe that's 
right. 

M: Did you vote? 

C: Oh certainly I've always voted, always since I got my citizenship. 

M: Were there some things, were you a democrat or a republican? 

C: I am a democrat, yes. 

M: Do you vote tha party line? 

C: Yes. 

M: What about if there was a democrat running for an office and he was obviously 
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prejudice against the Mexican people what would happen then? 

C: Well probably wouldn't. I'd probably wouldn't vote for him. I feel that 
strongly about that situation. 


M: What about with the women you worked with did you ever talk about politics 
with them? 

C: Yes, we would discuss politics and different things. 

M: Like the, ah, man who was running for office and things like that? 

C: Yes, we would state our opinions, you know. 

M: When would you find time to do this? To get together? 

C: Well, you meant at work? 

M: Yes. 

C: Well, not so much just, only until the later years the last six years I've 
worked on OB, in that department, and naturally you sit around until when 
women come in to deliver, you know. 

M: Right. 

C: So we had a lot of time since we worked nights. I did a lot of crocheting and 
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things like that and we had a lot of time for discussions so... 

M: What about back when, oh, when you were working on the railroad. I mean, did 
you see then that it was women who were getting shafted because, when the men 
came back from... 

C: You mean being laid off? Oh yes, oh, another thing I forgot to tell you in 
civic activities, I also, also during the Second World War I helped register 
people for, well, you see gas was rationed and sugar and coffee, well, sugar 
and there was something else that was rationed and I helped issue those books, 
those stamps. I worked there in Lincoln School, registering people. 

M: Did you like that? 

C: Yes. 

M: Did you feel it was a patriotic thing to do? 

C: Oh yes, and usually and I have been called to help in different things in the 
capacity of an interpretor really for the Spanish speaking people. Of course 
in those days very few Mexican people or Spanish speaking people could speak 
English and this was the purpose. In fact I did some court interpreting in 
court, in cases. 

M: Gee, you've done a lot. 

C: Well, and, not really but even now you know, people get an important letter and 
they can't really decipher it you know, see what it means even though they have 
a knowledge of English they come, or if they want a letter written in English. 

M: How did they know to come to you? 

C: Oh, I guess, they just, from word of mouth you know, people know me because I've 


lived here all my life. 
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M: What do you think about bilingual education? 

C: Oh, that is fantastic. 

M: Yea, why do you think there's such, ah, there's so many people against it? 

C: Well, now, now who do you think is against it? You mean the Anglo People? 

Well, I think in fact, when during those that period of time that we were 
talking about they frowned upon any, supposing one of our men went into a bar, 
a Mexican. If he was speaking Spanish they'd throw him out and they'd say if 
your going to come in here your going to speak English and there for awhile 
it was, it had been more relaxed, the situation and it was quite an honor to 
be bilingual. But now, do I understand that their against it now? 

M: Yea, in the schools, especially. 

C: In the schools, I wonder why? Well it thought at first they were teaching 
other languages, yes but the thing of it is, look. 

M: I think... 

C: They're just pointing the finger thought at the Spanish language because I 
took French in school, they teach Latin, they teach German they're teaching 
Russian in the University, so why do they point out the Spanish, why do they 
point a finger at the Spanish. 

M: Well what I think, I don't know how true this is, is I think they're afraid for 
the Spanish speaking to retain their culture in the United States and they see 
languages as one of the ways. 

C: Oh, that is not going to stop them. In fact, and I, and don't think it's so, 
there's any need to be worried we are the ones who are being concerned because 
our children don't understand Spanish. And they don't speak and they're losing 
their culture. We're the ones that have to be concerned. Now years ago, yes, 
this is why as you said even here in Wyoming when some of these people that I 
tell you are Spanish American came from New Mexico and Colorado. They didn't 
know English although they were native. They didn't know it because in their 
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homes nothing was spoken but Spanish, you see, and now they're worried be¬ 
cause their children are not learning the Spanish it's all English and all 

my grandchildren speak nothing but English, some of them understand it hut 
they can't answer back they can't respond, so I don't think there's any need 
to worry about that. Besides what's wrong with retaining one's cultures? 
Nothing, absolutely, I mean it's wonderful and it should be done. 

C: You see, I think it silly because of this. We're all, all the Spanish speaking 
people now are living up to the standards, American standards....(End Side One) 
....I think any ethic group now is trying to live up to the American standard 
of living. So what is it that they are retaining on! their customs, say music, 
dances, maybe some foods. But look how popular Mexican food is nowdays, so 
what's wrong in that? You see, so I think it's silly for people to be con¬ 
cerned about that. And I don't think they would make an issue of that like they 

do say with the blacks in Boston and I think that is silly. 

M: What is actually silly? 

C: Because those, well, why are they trying to keep them out of the white school 
and why are the well, I won't say white, the Anglo children, why are the par¬ 
ents objecting to the mixing? You see this country is suppose to be a demo¬ 
cratic couaLr ibut we're democratic only to a certain point and don't you step 
over that line then it ceases to be democratic. And this is were America gets 
in trouble with European countries, say Communism and you know Russia, well how 
democratic are we, you know? 


M: Yes, you have to stop and wonder. 

C: And the thing of it is and I don't want to moralize and I don't want to get on 
a religious kick or anything like that but we're all brother's under the skin. 
M: And sisters. 

C: We all have one God, he's our father and when we die I'm not going to go to sit 
in with a nigger heaven, excuse the language, like when I went to the theater 
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when there was discrimination I had to go up and sit in nigger heaven or what¬ 
ever they called it, place. Is there going to be a heaven for a Mexican? Or 
hell for a Mexican? And one for the Anglo and one for the Black? You see why 
don't people rationalize these things out? 

M: I'm curious about your feeling about religion. Have you, what do you think about 
people today who say that God shouldn't be seen as a man or woman hut as a be¬ 
ing that... 

C: An unseen being? 

M: Yea. 

C: Sort of like agnostic, you believe in a supreme being. 

M: Well no... 

C: But not as manifested in the image of man or man in the image of God. 

M: Well, actually that it is manifested in the image but it's not only men but 
women also. 

C: Well, of course, children, man as a general term, for man means a whole human 
race, no that is my point talking about religion because what hope is there for 
man if it isn't if you believe in God and that there is a here or hereafter 
and that God is a God of love but also he's a God of judgement? And he, and 
we are different from the animals because we have a choice we can make a choice, 
you know, we can choose to serve God or choose to disobey God. God gave us that 
progative, but he also tells us what rewards we are going to get or have for 
being obedient and what the consquences are for being disobedient. Does that 
answer your question? 

M: Yea, it does. 

C: And, excuse me, let me expand a little on this and therefore“I'think that there 
should be no question in anybody's mind there should be no discrimmination. But 
you try to tell anybody that, like there's a saying in Spanish that says. Each 
head or each mind is a world of it's own. When can get man to agree that we are 
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all brothers and sisters? You know, being sons of God, having been created by 
God you know? So why can't we love one another? You take a little child, a 
child has no discrimmination. He might have a little black playmate but he 
doesn't see that the blackness of that skin until the adults start pointing out 
the difference and I'm not speaking because my skin is brown but I feel all the 
time that this has been my philosophy, that I've never said or felt that I was 
better than someelse, to put them down that, but I feel that I am equal to 
someone else you know, I feel that I should respect that person for what he 
or she is and I feel that I should be respected for the same, in the same manner. 
And Another philosophy that my mother taught me, if you can't do good to anyone 
don't hurt them. In other words if you're not going to try to help them don't 
try to put them down. Don't talk about them, don't talk about them, don't try 
to hurt them, you know, so I think it kind of goes along with the golden rule. 

Do to others as you would have them do onto you. 

M: Did you ever see yourself as a role model to young women in the community? 

C: What, dear? 

M: A role model? A person for them to pattern themselves after? 

C: No, not really, in fact. I'll tell you. I don't know if you've got the gist 
or the trend of my, when I tried to tell you about what a disciplinarian I 
was with my children about how the house had to be so and so on, now I realize 
sort of that T possibly did wrong because a home is to be lived in but with me 
every paper and book has to be in it's place and all the shoes, you know, nothing 
scattered, or you know, toppsy turvy, and I think that my children, my girls 
resented me and I think they do to this day. 
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I want my children to do right and I want them to 
gain the respect of people, this is why I feel that I have surmounted, what we 
talked about last time, because I've always had this self-repect for myself, 
regardless of what the judgement of people is. I know what my motives were, I 
know why these things happen. I admit where I have been wrong. But I've 
tried to correct these wrongs. You can’t, it's like they say, well words 
you know are like a feather, thrown to the wind, when can you get those words 
back? That's the way actions are. You cannot in the fact of people, you 
know you can't correct it, only with God. You know, he will make amends or 
he will make allownaces. Human beings won't, but still in your own heart, 
you can say well I'm not as bad as they say, I'm not as bad as they think. I 
know I'm not. And I'm not going to let that drag me down, never, never. 

M: That's good. 

C: You know...So in a way you may say that I would like to have my, all of my 
children think the way I think you know. But it's an impossiblity, they are 
their ownselves, they have their own identity. 

M: But still you think that you might have had, you must have had some positive 

influences? 

C: Well, I hope to say that I did. I hope to say that I did because my children 
are pretty successful. 

I don't know if I can 

say that I've done a good job with them or not, I've tried. 



